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Regents Hold Annual Convocation 


Needs and Problems of Today’s Public Schools 


Presented before Lay and School Guests 


Le MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
4 TION in the World of Today was the 
the 83d Convocation of The 
University of the State of New York, 
held in Chancellors Hall, State Education 


theme of 


Building, on October 21st. 

he theme was developed in its larger 
aspects by Dr Ralph J. Bunche, Director 
of the Department of Trusteeship of the 
United Nations. The 
speaker, Dr Robert Ulich, professor of 


other evening 


education at Harvard University, empha 


sized the need for education “ that allows 
for the joy and confidence which for the 
majority of people lies in useful practical 
doing rather than in abstract intellectual 
pursuits.” 

The 


afternoon session with an address by Roy 


theme was also stressed at the 
le. lLarsen, chairman of the National Citi 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 
His Schools - 


representatives of 


on “ A Citizen Looks at 


\ forum of five 


organizations associated with public edu 





The Board of Regents and Their Guests on the Platform at the Evening Session 











Regent Eastman Opens the Forum Discussion at the Afternoon Session 





tio 

cation continued the discussion following presented. Associate Commissioner of Se 

Doctor Larsen’s address. Education Algo D. Henderson made the of 

3oth the afternoon and the evening presentation and Regent Welles V. Moot no 
meetings attracted an unusually large welcomed them for the Board of Regents 

number of guests from communities adja- New superintendents of schools were in -_ 


cent to the Capital Area, in addition to 
the official guests present by invitation. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey was a 
special guest at the evening meeting and 
spoke informally. 

The evening meeting was opened by 
Chancellor William J. Wallin, after the 
Board of Regents, the speakers, guests 
and officers of the Education Department 
entered the hall in formal procession. 
Music for the academic procession was 
furnished by the orchestra of the Nott 
Terrace High School, Schenectady, under 
the direction of Anthony R. Stefan. 

The invocation was offered by The 
Right Reverend G. Ashton Oldham, 
bishop of the Albany Diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Conforming to established custom, 
newly appointed presidents of colleges 
and universities in the State were 
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troduced by Associate Commissioner 
Harry V. 
gent Edward R. Eastman. 


F. Gosnell, State Librarian and Assistant 


Gilson and welcomed by Re 
Dr Charles 


Commissioner for Libraries, introduced 
new county librarians, who were wel 
comed by Regent Roger W. Straus. 

“ Making Youth Ready for Life’ was 
the subject of Professor Ulich’s address 
Doctor Ulich 
spoke of the difficulty of combining demo- 


at the evening session. 


cratic principles of unity and equality 
with the provision of adequate training 
for pupils of diversified talents, and the 
importance of providing opportunity for 
the training of individual character in 
accordance with the American ideal of 
unity in diversity. An extended report 
of his address will be found on page 92. 


In his address on “ Education for the 


World of Today,” Doctor Bunche said 
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t is only by means of an effective and 
persistent process of social education that 
it will be possible to achieve that under- 
standing and amity among the peoples of 
the world which is the indispensable 
foundation for a secure peace and a just 
A full report of his ad- 
dress will be found on page 89 of this 


world order.” 


issue. 

Doctor Bunche was honored with the 
degree of doctor of laws after presenta- 
tion by Regent John F. Brosnan. Com- 
missioner Francis T. Spaulding conferred 
the degree on behalf of the Regents. 

The text of the presentation and of the 
citation which accompanied the honorary 
degree will be found on page 84 of this 
issue. 

Chancellor Wallin closed the Convoca- 
tion and The Most Reverend William A. 
Scully, bishop coadjutor, Albany Diocese 
of the Catholic 


nounced the benediction. 


Roman Church, pro- 
Music during the evening's program 


was furnished by the chorus of the Philip 





Schuyler Senior High School under the 
Wands 


well as by the Nott Terrace High School 


direction of Harriet Sacca, as 
Orchestra. 

A series of broadcasts throughout the 
day carried several addresses to the peo 
ple of the State. Doctor 
the afternoon 
carried over several local stations and the 


Larsen’s ad 


dress at session was 


network. Doctor Bunche’'s 
address at the evening was 
broadcast over WPTR and WBAC-FM 


and rebroadcast over WABY on the fol- 


rural radio 


session 


lowing evening. In addition séveral regu- 
lar programs during Convocation Day 
carried interviews with Regents. 

A reception was held in the Rotunda 
of the State 
ing the evening session. 
Wm 
chairman of the Convocation Committee, 
W. 
Kingsland Macy serving as members of 
Moffitt 


of the Department staff assisted the com 


Education Building follow- 


Regent Leland Thompson was 


with Regent Gannett and Regent 


the committee. Dr Frederick J. 


mittee. 





Commissioner Spaulding Confers an Honorary Degree on Doctor Bunche 


Left to right: Regent Brosnan, 


Commissioner Spaulding, Doctor Bunche, 


Regent Holtzmann, 


Regent Maurillo 
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Regents Honor Dr 


Ralph J. Bunche 


Director of Department of Trusteeship, [ Inited Nations, 


Receives Honorary Degree at Convocation 


NE OF THE most impressive moments 
O of the Convocation came in the eve- 
ning session with the conferring of the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws upon 
Dr Ralph J. 
partment of Trusteeship of the United 
Nations, and Mediator for Palestine. 


Bunche, director of the De 


Doctor Bunche was presented for the 
degree by Regent John F. Brosnan of 
New York City. 


ferred on behalf of the Regents by Com 


The degree was con 


missioner of Education Francis T 


Spaulding, President of The University 
of the State of New York. 
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Chancellor Wallin (center) and Commissioner Spaulding (right) Congratulat 
Doctor Bunche on His Honorary Degree 


In presenting Doctor Bunche for tl 
degree, Regent Brosnan said: 

May it please the Chancellor and 
you, Mr President: A new Regent, 
attending his first Convocation, is priv 
ileged to present a new star in the 
firmament of world affairs, in the cor 
stellation of Peace, Ralph Johnson 
Bunche, for the accolade of The Uni 
versity of the State of New York. 

Through 165 years, 109 men and 
women have stood before the Board of 
Regents to receive that accolade. They 
are a goodly company: Mark Hopkins, 
of the famous log; William Cullen 
Bryant, from the domain of poetry; 
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wisic; Cardinal Mercier, of the 
Church ; Governor Hughes, of the law ; 
\lexis Carrel, for medicine; Einstein, 
for science ; Hull, the statesman ; Eisen- 
hower, the soldier. Such is their di- 
versity. But they are united by Serv- 
ice and Integrity, And it is those same 
two golden threads — Service and In 
tegrity — which have led you, Sir, to 
this great honor tonight. 

In an anxious moment for the world, 
you came forward with the salutation 
of the angels: “ Peace on earth, to men 
of good will,” and by the zeal of your 
service and the force of your integrity 
brought out of the horror of war and 
into the happiness of peace two proud 
and ancient peoples. 

This is a great moment for you. 
equally, it is a great moment for that 
goodly company of which [| spoke, as 
they reach down to you, through cor- 
ridors of time, the hand of fellowship. 

This is a happy event for your fam- 
ily. Equally, it is a happy event for 
our family —the thousands of young 
men and young women, of boys and 
girls, throughout the State, who, under 
| a the aegis ot the Regents, are striving 
to attain that kind of education which 
will fit them to make their full contri- 
bution to humanity, as you have. Dur- 
ing the course of this Convocation, we 
have heard a great deal concerning their 


problems and their perplexities, and 
the real significance of this event to- 
| night is the opportunity it affords us 
| to direct their attention to you — a new 
star of mspiration. 

Mr President, for his outstanding 
contribution to a better understanding 
among the sons of Adam, for his un- 
selfish labors in the cause of peace, for 
his shining integrity, | present, on be 
half of the Board of Regents, so that 
there may be conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of laws honoris causa, 





Ralph Johnson Bunche. 


In conferring the degree upon Doctor 
| Bunche, Commissioner Spaulding said 
Ralph Johnson Bunche: Student 


and teacher of the political and social 


sciences; world authority on colonial 
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Valter Damrosch, from the world of 





policies and race relations ; trusted war 
time adviser to the Allied Chiefs of 
Staff, and able representative of our 
country at international 
counselor and mediator for struggling 
nations, and trustee of the hopes and 
aspirations of far-flung peoples 


conferences ; 


By virtue of the authority to me 
committed by the Board of Regents of 
The University of The State of New 
York, | have the honor to confer upon 
you the degree of doctor of laws. And 
in testimony of this, I present you with 
this Diploma and with the royal purple 
and gold insignia of the University. 

\s the diploma of his honorary degree 
was presented to Doctor Bunche, Regent 
Dominick F. Maurillo and Regent Jacob 
I.. Holtzmann placed on Doctor Bunche's 
shoulders the purple and gold hood of 


The University of the State of New York. 


( Wverflow. Meeti ng 


An overflow meeting for the evening 
session was held at the auditorium of the 
State Civil Service Employees Associa 
tion building. Full proceedings of the 
evening session were carried by direct 
wire and delivered by loud speaker to that 


ineeting. 


Convocation Music 


Guests at the evening session of the 
Convocation were impressed by the mu 
sical program so well presented by the 
Nott Terrace (Schenectady ) High School 
Orchestra and the Philip Schuyler (Al 
High School Chorus 


bany) Senior 


Great credit 1s due the directors of these 


groups for the apparent good training i 


music and public deportment 
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Citizen Interest in Schools Essential 


Roy E. Larsen Cites Goals and Progress of National Citizens 


Commission for the Public Schools 


HIS IS THE TIME when I believe the 

best citizens of the community can 
and must be enlisted in the cause of pub- 
lic education,” stated Dr Roy E. Larsen, 
president of the Time publications and 
chairman of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, speaking 
before the afternoon session of the Con- 
vocation. 

Speaking on the subject, “ A Citizen 
looks at His Schools,” Doctor Larsen 
declared that an awakening public interest 
in public education is bringing to many 
persons and groups throughout the coun- 
try serious concern about the “ plight of 
education.” Appealing for greater inter- 
est and action, he said: 

Our public education was a_ root 
factor in making American economic 
expansion possible. But can we square 
our expanding economy with our sub- 
standard current support of our pub- 
lic education? We know we can't. 
We know that out of this greatly ex- 
panded economy — and the expanding 
responsibility that goes with it — we 
must support a tremendously expanded 
public education. We spend only 1.5 
per cent of our present national income 
on public education. England spends a 
greater percentage of her income. 
Russia, it is believed, spends an even 
greater percentage of hers. 


“Let us set our goals high,” said 
Doctor Larsen, discussing teachers’ sal- 
aries, the rank of teachers in the commun- 
ity, the 25-year lag in school construction 
and the need for overhauling the school 
curriculum. 

The problem is basically one of public 
Too many places 


apathy, he explained. 
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first decide what they want to spend fo: 
public education, he said, and thus deter 
mine the quality of education to be pro 
vided. He continued: 

The people in each community must 
set up definite goals and standards of 
education so that they can measure the 
progress of their schools and determine 
what further efforts are necessary to 
reach their goal. In the end we get 
the kind of public education we de 
serve. 


The speaker related that the National 
Public 


Schools in its six months of existence, has 


Citizens Commission for the 
received encouraging reports of awaken- 
ing interest in education. It is seeking to 
broaden and deepen this interest, he said, 
and to arouse Americans to the need for 
all citizens to participate in the improve- 
ment of their schools. This is being ac 
complished by a _ national advertising 
program of various kinds, including 
newspapers, magazines, radio, billboards, 


movies. He concluded: 


We know our main goal — to evoke 
a public support for the public schools 
which will achieve new standards 
throughout the land. Not merely new 
standards of physical excellence — in 
buildings, equipment and _ financing 
but new standards, also of teaching 
personnel, of intellectual and moral ex- 
perience. Our goal is a public educa- 
tion, based on such standards, which 
will accommodate all American youth; 
which will far exceed the merely mini- 
mum needs of public education; and 
which will be free for a long time to 
come from fear of crisis. 

The need for this partnership of 
schools and laymen is very great. It 
is a community partnership that will 
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Dr Roy E. Larsen 


act as a powerful lever to raise the 
whole level of public education. It 
can be the means of guaranteeing 
equality of education to all American 
youth. And, by so raising our schools 
onto a new plane of performance, we 
will inevitably help to raise the level of 
our whole American way of life. This 
is a very large goal. But it is an 
achievable goal. And its achievement 
will enlist deeper loyalties to our 
democracy at home, and give it an im- 
pregnable first line of defense among 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 


Following Doctor Larsen’s address, a 
forum on The Citizen's Role in Public 
Education, under the chairmanship of 
Regent Edward R. Eastman, discussed 
various facets of the problem. 

Regent Eastman opened the discussion 
by saying that the American people now 
face one of the most difficult school crises 
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in history, with 500,000 more children 
expected in grades 1-8 in 1955 than 
there were in 1947 —an influx that 
will affect the high schools and colleges 
in later years. He spoke of the current 
problems —the need of well-trained 
teachers, better school buildings, over- 
crowding of schools and loss of educa 
tional opportunities — which are stimu- 
lating the laymen’s interest and zeal on 
behalf of public education. 

The forum included: Mrs Mary K 
Brod, president, New Rochelle Board of 
Education; State Comptroller Frank C. 
Moore; Mrs Robert B. Rowe, Rochester, 
president, New York State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Harold M. Stan 
ley, Skaneateles, secretary, New York 
Willis, su- 
perintendent of schools, Yonkers. 


State Grange; Benjamin C. 


Mrs Brod claimed that one of our 
problems is to give the taxpayer his 
money's worth in education. “ We must 
persuade the taxpayer that it is worth 
his money to pay for education,” she said. 

State Comptroller Moore, founder anc 
for many years executive secretary of the 
Association of Towns, stressed the prob 
lem of public apathy toward schools, and 
said that the government itself was to 
blame for the unwillingness of citizens to 
take a proper interest in education. He 
said that this apathy which is found 
toward all departments of government 
came in part from the size and complica 
tion of the machinery of government. “ A 
redistribution of government functions 
and a reallocation of revenues would per 
mit a locality to function with more citi 
zen participation and interest,” he con- 
cluded. 

Mr Stanley asked the pointed ques- 
tions, “ How many have gone into a 
schoolroom when classes were in session ’ 
And how many have attended a school 
meeting except when there was a row 
going on?” He asserted that school 
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problems can be solved by teamwork be- 
tween the public, school officials and the 
teachers. 

Mrs Rowe emphasized the need for 
agreement between the home and_ the 
school so that the child would not be torn 
by conflict between two philosophies. She 
also sp ke of the scholarship program of 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
for the recruitment of teachers. 

Superintendent \WVillis paid tribute to 


the efforts of teachers to improve the edu- 





cational process and was convinced that 
people of the communities will be active 
in supporting public school program 
when they fully understand their impor 
tance. He stressed the problem of tay 
limitation for urban schools. 

The discussion was summarized )y 
Henry Toy jr, executive director, Na 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub 
lic Schools 


» 


Vice Chancellor John P. Myers pre 


sided at the afternoon session. 


New Presidents and Superintendents 


Presidents of colleges and universities 
appointed since the previous Convocation 
who were introduced to the Regents at 
the evening session included Alvin C. 
Eurich, State University of New York; 
Robert W. McEwen, Hamilton College ; 
Miles Ellis Drake, Alfred University ; the 
Reverend Laurence J. McGinley, Ford- 
ham University; Evan R. Collins, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany ; 
lewis Eldred, Elmira College; the Very 
Keverend Juvenal Lalor, St Bonaven- 
ture’s College; Brother Thomas Austin 
©'Donnell, Marian College; and John J. 
Theobald, Queens College. 

Other new presidents, unable to be 
present, included the Right Reverend 
Wilfred T. 


inary and 


Craugh, St Bernard’s Sem 


College; Sister Margaret, 
D'Youville College; and the Reverend 
Thomas F. O’Connor, Epiphany Apos- 
tolic Junior College. 

New superintendents of schools intro 
duced included Eugene F. Conant, Johns 
town; Ralph LL. Shattuck, Middletown ; 
Howard E. Baker, Draper; William H. 


Martin, Scotia; Robert H. Wiley, Spring 


Paq On 





Valley; D. Everett Bliss, district 4, 
Oneida county; John W. Harrold, dis 
trict 2, Clinton county; W. Elwood 
Hitchcock, district 2, 
Arthur A. 
Dwight L. 


Tioga county ; Alfred G. Zeller, district 


Greene county: 
Radley, district 2, Oneida 
county ; Riegel, district 2, 

I 
Madison county. 

The following superintendents were 
unable to be present: Arthur L. Baker, 
Seneca Falls; Elizabeth A. Brown, acting 
superintendent, Rye; John H. Fink, dis 
trict superintendent, Schenectady county ; 
Felwood A. 


tendent, district 5, Jefferson county; 


Forrester, district superin 


Harry H. Hatten, Elmira Heights; Ed 
mund E. Malanowicz, acting superintend 
ent, Sloan; Frank W. Mason, Gouver 
neur; Archibald B. Shaw, acting super 
intendent, Scarsdale. 

New county librarians presented in 
cluded Bernice I. Hodges, Schenectady 
County Public Library; Mrs Thelma k 
King, Steele Memorial Library (Che 
mung County Library); Francis R. St 
John, Brooklyn Public Library (Kings 


County Library). 
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Peace Demands Social Education 


Dr Ralph J. Bunche Challenges Educators To Combat 


ee 


* Illiteracy in Human Relations 


|Excerpts from the address by Dr Ralph J. 
Bunche at the Convocation on the topic, “ Edu- 
cation for the World of Today "| 
| THE LONG-RANGE VIEW 

affairs, there is, perhaps, no function 


of world 


more urgently vital than education. | 
speak of education in the broad sense of 
its impact upon the attitudes and feelings 
of peoples toward each other. For it is 
only by means of an effective and per- 
sistent process of social education that it 
will be possible to achieve that under- 
standing and amity among the peoples of 
the world which is the indispensable 
foundation for a secure peace and a just 
world order. 

The world suffers from a shocking il- 
literacy in human relations. The ele- 
mentary lesson whereby peoples may 
learn to speak to peoples remains largely 
untaught and uncomprehended. 

Barriers of race, religion, language, 
mores and ideology — all artificial, man- 
made creations and evidences of our gross 
social illiteracy — continue to be formida- 
ble, and these barriers become even more 
formidable by political “curtains” and 
the instrument of propaganda. 


e 


The United Nations ideal, and there 
is no ideal more worthy, whereby peoples 
would “ practise tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good 
neighbors” is still, unhappily, far, very 
far, from realization. 


Who can doubt that in an atomic age 


this is a most dangerous state of affairs: 

The pressing problem confronting us, 
then, is how to achieve human under- 
standing and a sense of brotherhood 
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among peoples in a competitive world 
which has inherited traditional attitudes 
of racial and religious bigotry, intergroup 
suspicions and rivalries, a hard crystalli- 





Dr Ralph J. Bunche 


zation of stereotyped attitudes about 
peoples, and which tends still to regard 
that which is physically or culturally dif- 
ferent as inferior, if not downright 
sinister ? 

Mere knowledge of one another, it 
would seem, is not enough. The axiom 
is false that understanding necessarily fol 
lows knowledge of peoples. Never be 
fore has the world known so much about 
its peoples, their diversified cultures, 
mores and ways of life, yet there has en 


sued no substantial advance toward a 
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common understanding of peoples or cul- 
tures, except, perhaps, by the scholars 
who write the books. 
many of us run counter to our knowledge. 
Cultural provincialism is the rule, not 
the exception. Broad human values are 
subordinated to selfish group ends. 

The picture is admittedly grim. But 
its very grimness hurls a ringing chal- 
lenge to education, upon which the future 
of civilization itself may heavily rest. It 
is a challenge which can not be ignored. 
It is through the process of education, 
which embraces man in his formative 
years, that he can be taught most effec- 
tively the A B C’s of human relations. If 
education remains so hide-bound, so rigid, 
so bureaucratic, so provincial that it does 
not serve this essential purpose, it is, in 
this day and age, guilty of a crime against 
humanity. I do not mean to say that the 
school must shoulder the full responsi- 
bility, but its role, unquestionably, is a 
major one. 


+ 


The tenets of the American democracy, 
as defined by our Founding Fathers and 
the Constitution which they framed, are 
as clear and simple as they are cogent 
They emphasize the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, the equality of man, and his in 
alienable rights. This country’s greatness 
has rested upon the firm allegiance of 
our diversified peoples to our democratic 
way, and the inspiration and hope which 
they have derived from the tenets of our 
democratic creed. 

Today, the American natien enjoys a 
position of unparalleled influence and 
leadership in world affairs. The eyes 
and hopes of the world are focused upon 
us as never before in our history. They 
look to us for a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the validity and virility of the 
democratic way of life. We must give 


that demonstration. We can not afford 


not to do so. 
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The attitudes of 


Yet we are acutely aware that ow 
democracy has glaring and inexcusabk 
imperfections in the sphere of its grouj 
relationships. There are embarrassing 
gaps between our democratic profession 
and our actual practices. The society 
suffers from the malignant social diseas: 
of prejudice, with its attendant inequali 
ties, exclusions, denials and rejections 
The incidence of this disease is mor 
widespread than any physical malady. 

It has been estimated that intergroup 
conflict in America — expressed in labor 
policies, segregation practices, commun 
ity disturbances and many other ways 
costs the society some 30 billion dollars 
a year. The inescapable result of such 
attitudes and practices is to produce 
psychologically and socially diseased citi 
zens, and to undermine the very founda 
tion of our American way of life. 

3ut our educational process has barely 
begun to meet this ominous threat to our 
national unity, if not, indeed, to our very 
existence and survival as a free and 
democratic nation. 

I submit that if we take first things 
first, it is more important for the child 
who will have no preconceived notions 
that are socially harmful unless at an 
early age he has already been indoctri- 
nated with them by parental or other 
social experience —to learn of human 
values, to develop a deep respect for his 
fellow being, to realize the essential dig 
nity and brotherhood of man than it is 
for him to learn manipulation and the 
AB C's. 

Social attitudes are not inborn; they 
are derived from social experience. They 
are acquired in the home, in the street, in 
It is the 


responsibility of the educational process 


the school and even the church. 


so to fortify the young that they can with 
stand these out-of-school influences which 
would induce distorted and _ perverted 
social attitudes and perspectives. 
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[ say in deep earnestness that I do not 
that kinder- 
garten to graduate level, are even mildly 


believe our schools, from 
discharging their social responsibility in 
this regard. Because they are not doing 
so, they are failing to produce the future 
citizens of that sturdy democratic stock 
which is indispensable if we are to with- 
stand the challenges to our way of life 
which now confront us, and if we as a 
Nation are to realize our full potential as 
an influence for peace and justice in the 
world, 

[ believe that every teacher should be 
strongly biased in favor of peace, of jus- 
The 


good teacher must be biased against ra- 


tice, of tolerance, of democracy. 


cial and religious bigotry, against group 
against group 
The good teacher should reflect the uni- 


arrogance, stereotypes. 
versal longing of common peoples every- 
where for peace, for freedom from fear 
and want, for economic security, for a 
world society based on a universal recog- 
nition of the equality and dignity of man. 
In other words, the teacher should teach 
old-fashioned Americanism — the Amer- 
icanism of our Constitution, the Ameri- 
canism personified by Jefferson and 
Lincoln. 

That we Americans are not more toler- 
ant in our attitudes today; that more of 
us are not more genuinely “ American ” ; 
that more rapid progress has not been 
made in purging our society of those 
racial and religious attitudes and prac- 
tices which threaten the very foundations 
of our way of life, and which often ex- 
pose our Nation to international skepti- 
cism; are serious indictments against our 


educational system. 
° 


The United Nations derives _ its 
strength and influence from the states 
which presently comprise its membership. 
Its progress toward the goal of a demo- 


cratic world community in which peace, 
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justice and respect for the equality and 
dignity of all peoples will prevail is de- 
termined by the support and attitudes of 
the peoples whom it serves. 

The representatives of the 51 nations 
who formulated the Charter of the United 
1945 


men of great wisdom and understanding. 


Nations at San Francisco in were 
They knew that the roots of war are 
found in the state of mind of peoples, in 
their inequalities and insecurities, in the 
denial of their inalienable rights. Thus 
great stress was placed on human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, on tolerance, 
understanding and cooperation among 
peoples. 

There are serious differences among 
nations and peoples in the world today. 
In my view, however serious they may be, 
however much they may trouble our 
peace of mind, there are no existing dif- 
ferences which can not be solved by 
peaceful means with the assistance of the 
United Natious. 

I believe that through the persistent 
the United 
Nations all the present differences will 
But 
differences, equally disturbing, will in 
Until 
strides are made toward tolerance 


determination and effort of 


be settled by peaceful means. new 
evitably arise to take their place. 
great 
and understanding among peoples, severe 
tensions will continue and the world will 
be constantly tormented by the specter of 
prospective war. 


. 


Through effective intergroup education 
Nation the 
means of building a fully matured democ 


we in this great can have 


racy so strong in the hearts and minds of 
the people that it will be forever invul 
nerable. That is a weapon of defense 
greater than any that science can ever 
devise. That is the greatest of all the 
services which we may render to world 


peace and amity. 
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Professor Ulich Lirges Education Suited to the Individual Pupi! 


Democracy Roots in Our Schools 


While Preserving Unified School Experience 


[Excerpts from the address by Dr Robert 
Ulich, professor of education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, at the evening SESSION of the Convocation 


on the topic Making Youth Ready for Life a 


A’ ERICAN SCHOOLS tend to prepare 
young people for living as a whole. 


They like to think that a youth who has 
finished his normal school period knows 
what to do with himself, has some ideas 
about how to earn a living and feels him 
self as a cooperative and self-respecting 
member of his society. In partial con- 
trast, the older European school systems, 
though theoretically professing a similar 
goal, prepared a young person primarily 
for living with and within a_ specific 
group. 

The American system of schooling 
which — at least in intention — opens the 
way toward the higher levels of learning 
to every fitted youth, is the natural result 
of a society which once dreamed of a 
Kingdom of God on a new and perilous 
continent, which under the leadership of 
men such as Jefferson and Franklin 
translated the vocabulary of theologians 
into a rational political order and which 
finally, since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, had to combine the de- 
sire for material expansion with the task 
of peacefully incorporating into its own 
culture waves of immigrants from foreign 


nations. 
oa 


A traveler in the United States will 
generally not find the depressive humility 
of the so-called simple man in contact 
with his more privileged fellowman that 
he may find in other countries. Certainly 
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this most pleasant fact is largely due t 
the memories of a common school experi 
ence not only during childhood but als 
during adolescence . . . It is the commo 


school which in the eyes of many a1 


American symbolizes the principles oi 


human sympathy and equality as expres 
sions of genuine moral attitudes and not 
merely as results of self-understood in 
terest and social self-protection. 














Dr Robert Ulich 
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It seems to many observers that the 
.merican public school offers the intel- 
lectually highly gifted youth no adequate 
chance for the full unfolding of their 
latent capacities. 
the 
\merican educators have to face and to 
the diffi- 


culty in combining the democratic prin- 


Some of main dilemmas which 


attack courageously |are| . 


ciples of educational unity and equality 
with the just as democratic principles of 
qualitative differentiation ; the ardu- 
ous task of blending a relatively long 
the 


necessary culture of the emotions and the 


period of verbal instruction with 
development of initiative and character ; 

. our incumbency to harmonize sound 
and realistic patriotism with a sense for 
the overarching and transcendent duties 
which every nation has toward humanity 


as a whole. 


> 


The prime goal of all education is to 
make an active and striving, out of a 
Do still 

Or do we perhaps 


passive, creature. our schools 
fulfil 


slowly change a nation of pioneers into 


this mission ? 


a nation of employes, inspired not so 
much by a sense of self-responsibility and 
productive adventure, but going around 
with a continual expectancy that they will 
be told what to do. We should give 
them an education that allows for the joy 
and confidence which for the majority of 
people . . . lies in useful practical doing 


rather than in abstract intellectual pur 
suits which would necessarily be of sec 
ondary and imitative character. . . 

Much has been said about all this and, 
relative to the importance of the problem, 
little has been done. For it is easier and 
much less expensive to equip a youngster 
with an old Spanish grammar than to 
build into our common school system 
good modern workshops and good voca- 
tional departments, to connect it with 


community projects, to interest our youth 
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in reforestation and soil conservation, in 
brief, to bring into the school, or to place 
the school into, the wide orbit of the prac- 
tical and contributive work on which our 
built. 
is built on this kind of work not only 


civilization is Our civilization 
because it serves our physical, but also 


because it serves our moral existence. 


Take the feeling of being useful away 
the 
about the dignity of the human soul be 


from man, and all beautiful words 


come just palaver. 
> 
No mature in a 


vague vapor of ideas and a realm of gen- 


human being can 


eralities however well intended. There- 
fore a person can not root in and feel 
responsible for the world, unless he first 
roots in and feels responsible for his own 
nation. It is his nation, its culture and 
its tradition the spirit of which he must 
first have inhaled before he should dare 
judge the universal affairs of mankind. 
But that 
tional happen to be 


this does not mean the na- 


state in which we 
born should be allowed to make itself the 
tyrant over our conscience. Certainly, 
our schools have to serve the political 
state but they are not its slaves. Govern 
ments which have tried to use the schools 
merely as instruments for political indoc 
trination have first destroyed education 
and then their nation and themselves. 
Only such societies can hope for con- 
tinued progress for which the conscience 
of the individual is the most precious and 
most guarded of the natural rights. Such 
societies will always know that education 
is not only a device for training pupils; 
rather it must be permitted to consider 
itself, in humility but also in pride, one 
of the main agents of the moral search of 
the group and of humanity as a whole. 
To this ultimate principle and criterion of 
education, so we hope, the U. S. A. will 
stand, before herself and before the whole 


W orld. 
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War Babies Come to School 


Urgent Need for Buildings and Teachers 


Presented in New Department Bulletin 


oe TO every community in the 
State to rally its resources for its 
children has been given by the State Edu- 
cation Department in a new _ bulletin, 
Education for Veterans’ Children. The 
bulletin shows the effects of the wartime 
birth rate on the State’s educational 
facilities. 

Pointing out that state and federal gov- 
ernments provided excellent educational 
opportunities for veterans of World War 
II, the bulletin raises the question, 
“What about education for veterans’ 
children?” 

During the years 1940 to 1948 more 
children were born in the State than ever 
before in a similar length of time. The 
bulletin points out that the elementary 
schools are already feeling the effects of 
the increased birth rate. Bulging enrol- 
ments are forcing the use in many com- 
munities of emergency and substandard 
facilities for schoolroom use. 

In the peak year of 1947, nearly 
160,000 more children were born than in 
the depression year of 1935. Those 1947 
babies will be in kindergarten in 1952. 
The bulletin indicates that by 1955 there 
will be 500,000 more children in elemen- 
tary schools than in 1947 and in 1963 the 
high schools of the State will have a 
population of approximately 866,580, 
which is over 275,000 more than in 1947. 

Commenting on the critical situation 
outlined in the bulletin, Chancellor Wil- 
liam J. Wallin said: 

There is more than mere figures to 
this. These figures are really children, 
born to the indisputable American right 
of an opportunity for education. The 
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challenge is to every community in the 
State. A recent survey shows that 
practically every school building in the 
State will feel the pressure of the com 
ing flood of children. It is the respon 
sibility of the community to make tha 
school building big enough and _ safe 
enough to assure these children an ade 
quate education in preparation for thei 
future welfare. The future of this 
country is in the hands of the children 
who will fill our schools in the next few 
years. This is a big job for everybody, 
from parents to teachers to school 
officials to the State Education Depart 
ment. The initiative lies with the local 
community, and if this obvious obliga 
tion is to be met, every community 
needs to start its planning now. 


The practical demands of this challenge 
are 18,000 additional teachers needed by 
1959 and more room in school buildings 

either by additions to present build 
ings or new construction. The bulletin 
has graphs to illustrate this needed ex 
pansion in facilities. 

Anticipating the need for more teach- 
ers, the 11 state teachers colleges have 
adopted intensive recruitment programs 
and provided accelerated training sched- 
ules. A survey of school building needs 
made by the State Education Department 
in 1948 indicates that well over one bil- 
lion dollars of new school construction 
will be needed by 1956 to provide ade- 
quate classroom space for the bulging 
school enrolment. 

“ Are we going to have a place for 
these children we know are coming?” 
asks the bulletin. “ Are we going to have 
teachers for them? Whether or not, 
they'll be in school ‘ tomorrow.’ ”’ 
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Appointments to State Councils 


Several appointments to state councils 
aud committees were made by the State 
Board of Regents at its meeting in Al- 
hany on October 21st. 

Dr Katherine G. 
Keuka College, and Dr Edmund E. Day, 


Blyley, president of 


chancellor of Cornell University, were 
reappointed to the College Council, each 
for a term of three years beginning Oc 
tober Ist. 

To fill the Health 


Physical Education Council, Carroll H. 


vacancies in and 


Smith, Garden City, was appointed for 
a term ending September 30, 1951; Clif 


ford L. Brownell of New York City, 
\my B. Crist of Montgomery and Sam- 
uel I. Hicks of Pearl River were ap 


pointed, each for a term of three years 
Further ap- 
Health 
Council in an ad- 
William <A 
Brumfield of Albany, Charles H. Keene 
of Buffalo, Frank J. 
lyn, Charles D. Post of Syracuse and 
J. Victor Skiff of Albany. 


beginning October 1, 1949. 


pointments to assist the and 


Physical Education 


visory capacity included 


O’Brien of Brook- 


Dr William I. Myers, dean of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell 
State Museum Council for a term of five 


He 


fills the vacancy caused by the expiration 


University, was appointed to the 
years beginning October 1, 1949. 


of the term of Sanford L.. Cluett of Troy. 


Stillman Hobbs of Great Neck was ap- 
pointed a member of the committee to 


assist the Department in revising the 
syllabus in world history backgrounds 
and American history. Mary E. Bradt 


of Albany High School was appointed to 
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this committee to succeed Gertrude Hel 
mer, Watertown High School, who re 
signed. 

Appointments to the committee to as 
the the 
Regents examinations for January 1950 
Brodell of 


sist Department in preparing 


included Alexander Franklin 
K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, effec- 
1949; Alice M. 


Scotia High School, effective September 
1, 1949; and Sister Mary Beatrice of Our 


tive October 1, Ritter, 


Lady of Merey High School, Rochester, 
effective October 1, 1949. 
ments fill vacancies caused by the resigna- 
tion of Edwerta Merrill, Walter Wachter 


These appoint- 


and Sister Mary Lambert. 


Committees were appointed to assist the 
Department in revising the syllabus in 
industrial arts. The committees include 
the following : 
Donald G 
for Teachers at 


general printing commit 
tee, Brossman, State College 
suffalo ; 


supervisor of graphic arts, junior high 


Robert Cynar, 
schools, New York City Board ot Edu 


cation; John Carnwright, Theodore 


Roosevelt Junior High School, Amster 
dam; Charles F. Weigand, Ithaca High 
School; Peter Furnari, Wappingers Cen 
tral School, Wappingers Falls; Harlan 
Raymond, Milne High School, Albany ; 
general ceramics committee, Edgar 
Strong, State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo ; 


College, 


Eugene Essex, State Teachers 


Oswego; Vernon D. Seeley, 
Livingston Manor Central School; Bur 
ton Cadro, Wellington C. Mepham High 


School, Bellmore ; Mervin Beard, North 


Park Junior High School, Lockport; 
Everett C. Bennett, Robert K. Toaz 


Junior High School, Huntington. 
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Charter actions taken by the State 
Board of Regents at its meeting on Oc- 
tober 21st include the following : 

The College of St Rose, Albany, was 
authorized by amendment to its charter 
to confer the degrees of master of arts, 
master of science and master of science 
in education. The college was also au- 
thorized to confer on men the same de- 
grees as are conferred on women. The 
college has conducted evening classes for 
the past three years for adult students, 
including men as well as women. 

Stewart Technical School, New York 
City, received an absolute charter to re- 
place the provisional charter it has held 
since 1914. 


Stewart Automobile School and_ the 


Formerly known as_ the 


Stewart Technical Trade School, this in- 
stitution is now a school of aeronautics 
for the training of those interested in the 
building and maintenance of aircraft. 


An absolute charter was granted the 
Palisades Free Library, at Palisades, 


Regents Grant Charters 


Rockland county. A provisional charter 
was granted to the Rose Memorial Li 
brary Association at Stony Point, Rock 
land county. 

The charter of the Mellenville Public 
Library at Mellenville, Columbia county, 
was revoked on application of its trus 
tees. Transfer of its property to the 
Germantown Memorial Library was ap 
proved. 

A provisional charter was granted The 
Silston Library, Inc., to be located at St 
John’s, Antigua, British West Indies 
This will be a free circulating library with 
branches in the neighboring islands for 
the purpose of creating opportunity for 
residents to become better acquainted 
with American history, literature and 
civilization. The principal office of the 
library will be located in New York City. 

The charter of the Steele Memorial 
Library in Elmira was amended to au 
thorize a change in the number of trus 
tees from ten to nine and a change in the 
manner of their election. 


Accept Gilt for School Camping 


A grant of $6000 from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Mich., to be used to aid in developing 
programs in school camping and outdoor 
education in New York State, was ac- 
cepted by the Board of Regents at its 
October 21st meeting. The grant will 
provide for the development of a one- 
year in-service training program for 
teachers in selected schools in the 
State. 
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The school camp program in_ this 
State is comparatively new and still in 
the experimental stage. Some of the 
teacher-training institutions and _ state 
teachers colleges have offered courses for 
camp leaders and some public schools in 
the State have had a camping program. 
The Kellogg Foundation is at present 
supporting the experimental school camp 
program in six states, including New 


York. 
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I-xtension of the facilities of the Vet- 
erans Vocational School at Troy to pro- 
1200 students 
was approved by the Board of Regents 


vide for the enrolment of 


at its meeting on October 21st. 
At the time this school was taken over 
for operation on state funds, June 18, 


Veterans School at Troy Expands 


Workshop for Refrigeration Course at Veterans locational School 


1945, there were 120 students. 
1946 the 
clude 


In June 


extended to in- 
150 


program was 


additional courses and addi 
tional veterans were accepted for enrol 
On June 20, 1947, the school’s 


were extended to a 


ment. 
facilities maximum 


enrolment of 900. 


Approve Changes in Registration 


Approval was given by the Board of 


Regents at its October meeting to a 
change in name of Earlville High School 
to Earlville Central School. Perth Cen- 


tral School was advanced in grade from 
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middle high school to high school for the 
school year 1949-50. Clifton 
tral School, Newton Falls, was admitted 


Fine Cen 


to the University as of high school grade 
for the school year 1949-50. 
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The State Board of Regents approved 
proposed bond issues for schools of the 
State on October 21st. This action was 
taken in accordance with the requirement 
of the local finance law that the Board 
of Regents approve propositions for bond 
issues to cover school improvements in 
districts where the cost of such improve- 
ments would bring the bonded indebted- 
ness above 10 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of the district’s real property. 

The issues approved were as follows: 

Oswegatchie Central School, an issue not to 


exceed $1,400,000 for construction of a new 
school building 


Homer Central School, an issue not to ex- 
ceed $2,160,000 for erection and equipment of 


New Degree 

The degree of bachelor of science in 
land planning, to be awarded upon com- 
pletion of a four-year course in prepro- 
fessional training to prepare students for 
specialization at the graduate level in 
either landscape architecture or city plan- 
ning, was approved by the Board of Re- 


gents at its meeting on October 21st. 


Gosnell Honored 


Dr Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian 
and Assistant Commissioner for Libra- 
ries, has been awarded the Good Citizen 
ship Gold Medal of the National Society 
Sons of the American Revolution for his 
services in connection with the New York 
State Freedom Train and in making 


available the State Library’s treasures. 
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Bond Issues Approved 


an elementary school, junior-senior high schoo 
building and bus garage 

Bridgewater Central School, an issue not t 
exceed $7000 for purchase of a school bus 

Pittsford Central School, an issue not t 
exceed $1,200,000 for construction and equip 
ment of a new junior-senior high school build 
ing - 

Rush-Henrietta Central School, an issue not 
to exceed $1,475,000 for construction and equip 
ment of an elementary and high school building 

Russell Central School, an issue not to ex 
ceed $437,100 for construction of a new school 
building 

Sodus Central School, an issue not to exceed 
$24,500 for purchase of three school buses 

Common School District No. 9, towns of 
Lewiston and Niagara, Niagara county, an is- 
sue not to exceed $125,000 for construction of 
a new grade school 


Podiatry 


The Regents approved on October 21st 
an amendment to the Commissioner’s 
Regulations governing the profession of 
podiatry defining as fraud the splitting 
of fees between practitioners or the giving 
or accepting of a gratuity for recommen- 
dation of a patient, except in case of sale 
of a practice or equipment. 


Fellowship 

The Educational Testing Service, with 
headquarters at Princeton, N. J., an- 
nounces two new fellowships in psycho- 
metrics for the 1950-51 academic year. 
Information may be obtained from the 
organization at Box 592, 20 Nassau 
street, Princeton. Fellowship applica 


tions will close on January 21st. 
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Leaders Confer on School Camps 


In a new approach tothe solution of 


basic problems in school camping, physi- 
cal education and recreation, the Division 
of Health and Physical Education con- 
ducted two work conferences at the Cort- 
land State Teachers College Camp on 
Raquette lake between September 30th 
and October 6th. Thirty-two leaders in 
education, camping and conservation met 
for the first three days to study pre- 
selected problems in community school 
camping. The second conference of 53 
members, comprising city and village di 
rectors of health and physical education, 
school administrators, college and univer 
sity training personnel and Division staff 
members, concentrated for the remaining 
three days on a schedule of urgent prob 
lems in physical education and recreation. 


Discussion topics, chosen in advance 
with a view to their practical applications 
on a state-wide basis, were assigned for 
study to work groups of from four to 
seven members. These topics were con- 
servation education, planning for elemen- 
tary and secondary pupils, professional 
education for camping personnel, facilities 
for camping, and administration and su- 
pervision of camping and outdoor educa- 
tion. 

The director’s conference gave inten- 
sive study to topics dealing with physical 
education and recreation, as _ follows: 
standards for physical education, general 
policies and regulations, boys’ athletic 
policy, inventory and records, planning 
physical education and recreation facili 
ties, curriculum and program planning, 
administration and supervision of recrea 


tion, and professional education. 
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conter- 


the work 


ences, meetings were held by 


In addition to two 
Ad- 


visory Committee on Physical Education 
the 


the 


Standards and Standards Research 
Committee to evaluate progress and plan 
the next steps to be taken for develop- 
the New York State Physical 


Education Standards Project. 


ment of 


Resource personnel for the camping 
conference included Julian \W. Smith and 
Arthur C. Elmer of the Michigan State 
Departments of Education and Conserva- 
tion; Dr Lloyd B. Sharp, director of 
National Camp, Life Camps, Inc.; and 
Fay Welch, New York State College of 
Forestry. For the directors’ conference, 
resource personnel were Dr Frank S 
Lloyd, College of the City of New York; 
York Uni- 
versity; Dr Francis Moench, Cortland 
State Teachers College. Ellis H. Champ 
the Health 
and Physical Education, and Caswell M. 


Dr Leonard A. Larson, New 


lin, Director of Division of 


Miles, Acting Chief of the Bureau of 
Physical Education, served as consultants 


to both conferences. 
* * 


Foreign Student 


An 


suburban Berlin is attending Union Col 


18-year-old German youth from 
lege under the sponsorship of Dr Fred 
erick |. Moffitt, Chief, 


structional Supervision 


Bureau of In 
( Elementary ) 
He is the son of the family with whom 
Doctor Moffitt lived when he was in Get 
many in 1947 as adviser to the American 
Military 


the German schools. 


Government on curriculums of 
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Vocational Educators Map Program 


Three hundred directors, supervisors, 
principals and heads of departments of 
vocational and practical arts education 
and guidance, together with directors of 
registered private business schools of the 
State met at the Lake Placid Club Oc- 
tober 8th—13th, for the annual profes- 
sional conference arranged by the State 
Education Department. For an evening 
program on October 12th and for the en- 
tire day and evening on October 13th, the 
leaders in industrial and technical educa- 
tion joined with the New York State 
Industrial Training Council, which in- 
cludes the personnel officers and directors 
and supervisors of training in many in- 
dustries throughout the State. 


In opening the conference as the first 
speaker, Dr Arthur K. Getman, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, said in part: 

Steady and progressive growth is a 
primary objective of our American 
economy. Current studies reveal a 
phenomenal rise in productivity per 
man-hour in all phases of industrial 
and agricultural production. Such a 
rise — which greatly exceeds any other 
country in the world —is due chiefly 
to rapid developments in scientific and 
technological research, improved know- 
how on the part of workers, better 
management practices, the organization 
of workers and the wise use of capital 
and credit facilities. If we are to con- 
tinue the rise in the general plane of 
living, this efficiency in production 
must continue in all phases of our 
economy. It will be clear that educa- 
tion must continue to play an increas- 
ingly important role in assisting per- 
sons in all types of employment to 
acquire the competence necessary to 
provide efficient production and to 
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spread the total national income as 

widely as possible among our citizens 

Doctor Getman explained that a pri 
mary aim of the conference was to in 
crease services to high schools throughout 
the State in developing a comprehensive 
program of education for all pupils oi 
school age. He continued: 

Local school officials should be guar- 
anteed the freedom of organization 
necessary to insure flexibility in de- 
veloping such a program to meet local 
needs. Since pupils differ widely in 
abilities and interests, no single meas- 
ure or standard of achievement should 
be required. The leaders in vocational 
and practical arts education and guid- 
ance have a vital contribution to make 
in the development of work experiences 
as a means of enriching secondary edu- 
cation. Through such experience high 
school youth can be given a limited and 
supervised instruction in the creative 
activities of the work-a-day world. 
Many of the habits, dispositions and 
abilities which are fundamental to an 
adequate occupational adjustment may 
be learned to best advantage through 
well-planned and supervised work ac- 
tivities. 


Doctor Getman said the group repre- 
sented at the conference should continue 
to study local needs so that the educa- 
tional services for the 50 per cent group 
who are now leaving school before 
graduation are more adequately provided 
“ Flexibility in curriculum construction, 
developing varied types of diplomas, spe- 
cifically organized courses in the con- 
stant group and special courses in the 
practical arts and vocational fields suited 
to local needs are some of the ways of 
improving our present facilities,” he said 
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During the closing period of the con- 
ference, Dr Harry V. Gilson, Associate 
(ommissioner for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education, gave a vital challenge 
to the group with reference to the empha- 
sis on readjustment in secondary educa- 
tion. He emphasized the services of the 
consultative committees appointed by the 
oard of Regents to assist the Depart- 
ment in these studies and in the develop- 
ment of needed programs of action. He 
encouraged the group to exercise every 
resource at its command to extend the 
vocational and practical arts education 
courses and the guidance facilities to all 
schools throughout the State. [Empha 
sizing the need for a high degree of cor 
relation between the general education 
and the special education resources of the 
school to meet the needs of individual 
pupils, he declared that the current needs 
for readjustment in secondary education 
present the greatest single challenge to 
the educational leaders of the future. 


Apart from the addresses noted above, 
the conference was organized about seven 
sectional discussions including the fields 
of industrial and technical education, in 
dustrial arts education, homemaking edu- 
cation, business education, distributive 
education, guidance and the services in 
The 


statement of issues and the recommenda 


the registered business schools. 


tions from these discussion groups. will 
be summarized and sent to school officials 
throughout the State. 

The interests of the joint conference 
the 


centered 


with Industrial Training Council 


about two panel discussions. 
These were conducted under the titles of 
Life Adjustment for Youth and What 
Shall We Teach and How Shall We Im 
plement the Transfer of the Vocationally 
Prepared Student from School to Indus 
try or Business? Representatives from 


the field of industrial education and from 


the Training Council discussed in great 
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detail the current developments under 
each subject. 

Summarizing the outcomes, John B 
Lillie, assistant superintendent of schools 


in Binghamton, and Frank P. Johnston, 


Acting Director of the Division of Indus 


trial Education, who served as pane 
chairmen, declared that there is great 


need for the continued cooperative efforts 
on the part of our schools and the indus 
trial staff officers. Particularly with ref- 
erence to the life adjustment program for 
youth, the leaders in industry were em 
phatic in their wish to contribute in every 
possible way to the state-wide program 
of readjustment in secondary education 
so that the training facilities for all the 
youth of the State could be substantially 
improved. 


* ° 


Guidance Materials on Loan 


Materials from the files of the Bureau 


of Guidance are available through 

packet loan service to principals, coun 
selors and teachers. The material may 
he borrowed for a two-week period for 
examination and appraisal before pur- 
the 


from 


chase. Copies of the material in 
packet should be secured directly 
the author or publisher. 

Since there are no duplicate packets, 
requests for borrowing should be made 
well in advance. 

Areas in which the packets are availa 
ble include cumulative records, career 
days, student financial aid, occupational 
information, placement, follow-up, coun 


handbooks 


guidance services. 


selor and organization ot 


A complete list of available loan pack 


ets and a copy of the instructions for 


be obtained from the 


State 


borrowers may 


Jureau of (Guidance, Education 


Department 
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Staff representatives from teachers col- 
leges, city supervisors of homemaking 
education and state supervisors of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
met at Lake Placid, October 10th—12th. 
Special consideration was given in the 
discussions to needs of homemaking 
teachers and ways of improving the train- 
ing of teachers. 

The conference group welcomed home 
making teachers from schools cooperating 
with colleges in training teachers. 

Dr Druzilla Kent, University of Ten 
nessee, chairman of the home economics 
research committee for the American 


School Lunch 


Sixty-five schools in the State are par- 
ticipating in the School Lunch Program 
for the first time this year. Approxi- 
mately 2900 schools — public, private and 
parochial — have now been approved for 
assistance under the National School 
Lunch Act, with some 850 of these under 
the Board of Education of New York 
City. 

Each year shows an increase in the 
number of participating schools and in 
the number of schools upgrading their 
program to provide for a complete hot 
lunch in addition to the milk program 
Improvement in the facilities for food 
preparation and service and in the menus 
is evident. 

Applications for participation in the 
reimbursed school lunch program are still 
being accepted by the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education. School adminis 
trators who wish further information ar« 


invited to get in touch with that Bureau 
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H omemaking Teachers Discuss ‘Training 


Vocational Association, discussed the re 
search study on satisfactions of homemak 
ing teachers. Other studies in New Yorl 
State were reported by Esther Segner 
associate supervisor, Division of Re 
search, State Education Department, and 
Sara Blackwell, assistant professor i 
home economics education at Cornell 
University. 

Helen Moser, assistant professor oi 
homemaking education at Cornell Uni 
versity, told of homemaking education in 
secondary and technical schools in Ger 
many, where she served as adviser for 


six months. 


Children of Migrant W orkers 


To meet the needs of children of mi- 
grant workers, school officials, camp 
owners and managers are cooperating in 
the development of definite educational 
programs. In one central school where 
110 migrant children were enrolled in 
September, two special teachers were as 
signed for ungraded rooms to help chil 
dren to develop individual programs and 
to select projects which could be com- 
pleted while they remain in_ school 
Children able to do regular grade work 
were placed where they could work to 
their best advantage. 

Over a period of five weeks in late Sep- 
tember and early October, two super 
visors from the Bureau of Guidance 
visited 48 camps and 56 schools. They 
consulted with camp owners and man- 
agers and school authorities, and in al- 
most every instance noted improvement 
in the educational program provided for 
children of migrant workers. 
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A new approach to cooperation with 
educational leaders in Rockland county 
the 
Company, Inc. of Piermont at a dinner 
given at the Rockland County Country 
Club on September 29th. At this time 
the company presented to leaders in voca- 


inaugurated by Robert Gair 


Was 


tional education and vocational guidance 
a booklet intended for distribution to all 
llth and 12th grade pupils in the eight 
Called 
Jobs for You, it shows the close relation- 


Rockland County high schools. 


ship between study in vocational courses 
and jobs available locally and is intended 
to aid the guidance program. 

The Robert Gair Company plans to 
send representatives to talk at school 
assemblies and to provide opportunities 
for trips through its plants by teachers 
and pupils. 


Guidance Supervisors 

Christopher M. ‘Ryan was appointed 
associate education supervisor (guidance ) 
in the Bureau of Guidance on November 
Ist. 
New York City school system for sev- 


Mr Ryan was associated with the 


eral years, as teacher and assistant in the 


superintendent's office. His most recent 
position was as dean of boys and place 
Central 


He was formerly president 


ment counselor at Commercial 
High School. 
of the Vocational High School Teachers 
\ssociation of New York City and sec- 
tional vice president of the New York 
State Vocational Association. 

Mr Ryan was graduated from The City 
College, New York, and holds a master’s 
degree from New York University. 
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Industry Cooperates with the School 


Garrett Nyweide, county director of 
vocational education, said the “ career 
day inspection trips would enable the 
pupils to observe professional workers 
putting into practice the theories taught 
in the classrooms and school shops.” 

Commenting on the plan for vocational 
students to gain an intensive operational 
knowledge of their future jobs, Assistant 
Commissioner A. K. Getman said, “ This 
program, the first of its kind in the State, 
is the initial step in a new and important 
effort that marks a big advance for vo- 
cational pupils.” 

For several years Rockland county has 
maintained a County Vocational Educa- 
tion and Extension Board through which 
a wide variety of educational services 
have been provided for the youth and 
adults of the county. 


Apprentice [raining Gains 

The annual report on apprentice and 
occupational extension training in New 
York State during the past school year 
showed 35 new centers conducting pro- 
grams. A total of 102 communities con 
ducted 834 classes for 20,129 apprentices 
and 71 communities enrolled 22,496 per 
sons in 692 occupational extension 
classes. 

With only about 85 per cent of the in 
dustrial classes for adults reporting, there 


were 408 centers with an enrolment of 


26,472 persons in 1283 classes. This 
represents a large increase over 1945 


when there were only 29 


centers having 
1200 enrolled in apprentice classes and 


9146 in occupational extension classes 
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Radia and Visual Education 





Films for Adult Education 


Distributor : 


The following list of 16-millimeter mo- 
tion pictures has been compiled by Paul 
T. Williams, supervisor of visual educa- 
tion in the Bureau of Audio and Visual 


Aids, with the assistance of members of 


the supervisory staff in the Bureau of 
Adult Education. 

These films were thought worthy of 
being brought to the attention of those 
persons who are engaged in adult educa- 
tion. Information regarding service fees 
or rental charges may be obtained from 
the distributor. The Bureau of Audio 
and Visual Aids of the Department does 


not distribute these films. 


Government in the United States 
1 How a Bill becomes a Law (22 min.) 
Ways of creating new laws are clearly 
presented. Step-by-step visualization of the 
parts played by the citizen, his elected legis- 


lators and chiet executive officer 1 the 


ew York 20 y 

t | (rent 
‘ af 
+ iad Ave ] 


2P r ( re (10 min.) 
Through a fanta tech Mr William 
1 le t d imself confronted 
world in which Congre has bee 
nded and federal authority dissolved 
The dream gives him a better understanding 
responsibilities 


a See a of 1 above (rent) 
b Ideal Pictures Corp. (rent) 
207 East 37th street 


New York 16, N. Y. 


State Legislature (20 min.) 


wn 


On-the-spot activities of a state legisla 
ture in action. Detailed explanation of the 
procedure of the legislative branch of state 
government in the enactment of a state law 
From origin of bill to action of Governor 
and review by State Supreme Court. 


Distributor : 


See a of 1 above (rent) 


+. 


Political Parties (10 min.) 

Relationship of political parties to the in 
dividual. Work of party mechanics is illus 
trated. Relationship of local party activities 
to national measures is explained. Demo 


cratic voting procedures presented 


Distributor 


See 2 above (rent) 


wn 


Public Opinion (11 min.) 

Analysis of public opinion, what it is 
how it is formed and what it can accomplish 
How influenced by environment and _ pre 
dispositions of individual. 


Distributor : 
a See a of 1 above (rent) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 
(rent) 
450 West 56th street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


c See c of 1 above (rent) 


6 Democracy (11 min.) 
The nature and meaning of democracy 


presented through animation and = direct 


photography Democracy’ two unique 
characteristi shared re pect and shared 
power — are defined and described 
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Distributor : 


a See a of 1 above (rent) 
b See c of 1 above (rent) 
c See b of 2 above (rent) 


The Supreme Court (10 min.) 


Relationship of the Supreme Court to the 


“citizen” as presented in a case from its 


inception; through the lower courts to final 


hearing before the Supreme Court. Func 
tions, powers and jurisdiction of court 
described. 

* 





7 


Distributor 


a See a of 1 above (rent) 
See > of 2 above (rent 
8S How We Elect Our Representatives (1 
min. ) 
Explanation of the functional basis of our 
democracy the election system. Registra 


tion, primaries, electioneering, voting et 


clearly presented 
Distributor 


See 6 above (rent) 


* 


Studies on Teaching Published 


Two publications in the field of evalua 
tion and promotion of teachers have been 


published recently. 


The Evaluation of Teaching, a new 
publication of the Syracuse University 
Press, was written by Dr Dwight E. 


New 


York State Education Department, whose 


Beecher, research associate in the 


chief responsibility during the past two 
years has been to help implement the 
New York State Teachers’ Salary 


Dr Maurice FE. Troyer, director of the 


law 


Psychological Services Center at Syra 


cuse University, describes the publica 


tion in the foreword as “ a comprehensive 


review of the literature on teacher evalu 
ation which should be most helpful to 


teachers and administrators who tackle 


this problem.” 


\ comprehensive salary schedule for 


all employes and a plan for granting pro 


motional increments to teachers has re 


cently been published by the Ithaca pub 
lic schools. In a 36-page bulletin” the 
Ithaca school authorities and professional 
staff have spelled out both their philoso 
phy and rules of practice 

is the Ithaca 


especially noteworthy 


plan for granting promotional merements 
Nearly halt the bulletin 


to teachers ol 
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is devoted to the standards and proce 
dures to be used in evaluation 

The promotional plan is prefaced with 
a statement entitled “ Our Philosophy of 
the Ithaca 


Education ” as adopted by 


faculty. The procedures for the appraisal 
of teaching are set up in detail including 
requirements for supervisory visits, a 
comprehensive listing of services and evi 
dences, forms for supervisory reports and 
a score sheet which provides for weight 


ing and scoring each item of service 


Lirnst Named Deputy 


Ir 


superimtendent with the New York City 


Frederic léernst, formerly associate 
public school system, was designated by 
Ist 
be 


Bavne, who re 


the Board of Edueation on October 
as deputy superintendent of schools 
succeeds Dr Stephen F 
tired August 3}st for mandatory require 
ments on a 


Iethel b 


supermitendent, was designated as 


ye 


Hluggard, formerly assistant 


sore hate 


superintendent and elected a member ot 


a) 


the board of superintendents 









Secondary, Education 





New High School Principals Meet 


Readjustment of secondary school edu- 
cation in the State to find a curriculum 
suited to the needs of all pupils, whether 
academic, vocational or “ in-between,” 
was discussed at the fifth annual confer- 
ence of beginning high school principals 
held at the State Education Department 
October 13th and 14th. Associate Com 
missioner Harry V. Gilson told of such 
experiments in several schools of the 
State and of the appointment by the 
Board of Regents of a committee to work 
out a high school program that will bet 
ter prepare youth for citizen responsibil 
ity and counteract the tendency to drop 
out of school when interests are not met 

\ discussion of the Department’s adult 
education program from the viewpoint of 
the school administrator's responsibility 
to serve the educational interests of the 
entire community was given by Assistant 
Commissioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck. At 
the luncheon meeting on the first day of 
the conference, Dr Frederick ] Moffitt, 
Chief of the Bureau of Instructional Su- 
pervision in the Division of Elementary 
Education, spoke of the school principal's 
role in the community 

\ panel discussion on trends in elemen 
tary education featured one session 
Several members of the Department staff 
spoke on various angles of the public 
school program — health and physical 
education, agriculture, curriculum admin 
istration, Regents examinations and state 
aid 

\ guest at the conference was Marjorie 
|. Gordon, head of the physics depart 
ment of ladies College, Cheltenham, 
d 


Kngland 
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Dr Harrison H. Van Cott, Acting D 
rector of the Division of Secondary Ed: 
cation, arranged the program and acte 
as chairman of the conference. About 
50 principals were in attendance. 


* + 


Science Talent Search 

The ninth annual science talent search, 
conducted by Science Clubs of America 
for the Westinghouse Science Scholar 
ships, has been announced. All entries 
must reach the offices of Science Clubs of 
\merica, 1719 N street N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D. C., not later than December 
27th. The contest is open to high school 
seniors who will complete college en- 
trance requirements by October 1, 1950 
and who have not previously competed 
in a Science Talent Search. 


For the Bulletin Board 
The U. N. GRAM, a weekly wall 


newspaper in color, 18 x 24 inches in 
size, is issued for use on bulletin board; 
and in social study classes. The news 
paper uses journalistic and visual tech 
nics for the “continuous and objective 
presentation of news and_ background 
facts regarding the United Nations.” 
Information may be obtained from the 
UL. N. GRAM Publishing Co., P. O 
Box 1128, Grand Central Station, New 


York 17, N. Y. 
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The 16th annual New York State Con 
ierence on Parent and Family Life Edu 
cation was held in Syracuse, November 
It was sponsored by the State 


the 


3d—5th. 


Parent Education Committee and 
State Education Department assisted by 
the Syracuse Board of Education. 
Round-table discussion groups were 
held each day of the conference, to pro- 
vide for exchange of experience and 
analysis of the factors involved in six 
areas of present-day concern in parent 
and family life education: family life edu 
cation for youth; role of the school in 
parent and family life education; ways 
and means of working with parents; 
working with parents of young children ; 
working with the “ hard-to-reach” par- 
ents; finding and developing leaders in 
parent and family life education. 
Mrs the 


States Children’s Bureau, Federal Secur 


Marion Faegre of United 


ity Agency, spoke at the dinner, open to 


Confer on School and Family Lite 


the public, on “ Using What We Know 
Mental Donald 


professor ot education at Oswego 


about Hygiene.” Dr 


Snygg, 
State Teachers College, described ** Con 


tributions of Recent Research to Parent 
and Family Life Education.” 

A youth panel on “ What Is Needed 
Life the High 


drew in from 


in Family Education im 


Schools ”’ representation 
young people of the community, and was 
secondary 


followed by a discussion by 


teachers and school administrators who 
were actually conducting courses in edu 
cation for family living and spoke from 
experience. 

Demonstrations of various types of 
parent group activities were a feature of 
the conference. Motion pictures for use 
in parent and family life education were 
also displayed. 

The state committee conducted a clini 
on Leadership in Parent and Family Lite 


ducation as a special service to leaders 


School Building Plans Approved 


Building plans recently approved by 
School 


Grounds of the Department include the 


the Division of Buildings and 


following : 
Addison, additions and alterations to central 


school, $700,000 


Belmont, addition to central school, $35,000 


Rome, new elementary and junior high 
school, $3,000,000 
Bethpage, new elementary school, $1,440,000 


Holland, repairs to building damaged by fire, 
$34,000 

Oakdale, addition, $115,000 

Queensbury, elementary school, $580,000 


Poundridge, addition to and alteration in 


elementary school, $100,000 
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Antwerp, addition to elementary and lig! 
school, $102,400 
Massapequa, new elementary school, $580,000 


cafeteria, $20,000 


Warrensburg, extension 


elementary school, $300,000 


Whitesville, new 

District 18, Johnstown, addition to Meco 
School, $67,000 

Wellsville, addition elementary = scho 


$419,500 


Island Trees, new elementary school, $598,500 


District 0, Greenburgh new elementary 
school, $375,000 

Mavfield, new bus garage, $50,800 

Royalton-Hartland Central Rural School, ad 
dition and alterations to school building at 


Middleport, $713,000 
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Higher Education 








State University Conference 
New York 


will hold its first public conference, Janu- 


The State University of 


ary 27th—28th, at Buffalo, as a symposium 
on The Functions of a Modern Univer- 
sity. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey will speak 
at the opening session on the evening of 
January 27th in the auditorium of the 
State College for Teachers. President 
James B. Conant of Harvard University 
Robert M. 


Chicago University will also speak. 


and Chancellor Hutchins of 

Chancellor Edmund E. Day of Cornell 
University will participate in the pro- 
gram, as will other leaders in the field of 
education, government, agriculture, labor 
Alvin C. 
Eurich and Dr Oliver C. Carmichael, 


and management. President 


chairman of the board of trustees of 
State University, will also speak 

Panel discussions of specific educa 
tional problems and specific areas of a 
modern university's responsibility to its 
community and to the Nation will be 


held. 


will close the symposium. 


A general session in the evening 


RPI Anniversary 
Polytechnic 
125th 
13th—-15th with a conference on Industry 
At the 


convocation dinner the principal address 


Rensselaer Institute ob 


served its anniversary October 


and the Engineer of the Future. 


was given by Louis St Laurent, Prime 


Minister of Canada. The Prime Minister 
and Commissioner Francis T. Spaulding 
received the honorary LL.D. degree 
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New President at Queens 


Dr John J. Theobald was inaugurated 


president of College, October 


11th. 


the Board of Higher Education of New 


Queens 
Dr Ordway Tead, chairman of 


York City, officiated at the inauguration 
Harold W. Dodds, 


Princeton University, delivered the prin 


Dr president of 
cipal address on the value of the liberal 
arts college. A distinguished group oi 
guests from American colleges and uni 
versities and state and city officials at 
tended the inauguration. 

Formerly dean of administration at 
The City College, Doctor Theobald was 
elected to the presidency of Queens Col 
by the Board of 
-ducation of New York City. 


lege in May Higher 


Alfred Inauguration 


Dr M. Ellis Drake was inaugurated as 
\lfred 
at ceremonies on Founders Day, Novem 
ber 10th. 
United States 


the ninth president of University 
Delegates and guests included 
Commissioner of Educa 
McGrath, 


New York colleges, trustees of the State 


tion Earl J. presidents of 
University, officials of the State Educa 
tion Department and representatives ol 
honorary and professional societies. Re 
gent Caroline Werner Gannett repre 
sented the Board of Regents 


Doctor Drake was named acting presi 


dent of Alfred a year ago, to succeed 
Dr J. kdward Walters. His appointment 


as president was announced in June at 
the University’s 113th anniversary com 


mencement. 
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First Young Adult Center Opens 


Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 


A Young Adult Center, the first in the 
State, was formally dedicated at Schenec 
tady on October 19th. Several groups 
have been using the building for some 
time and records show a total of 368 
group meetings with a total attendance of 
more than 6000 during the year ended 
June 30th. 
available without charge to any local 


Facilities of the center are 


voung adult group. The Young Adult 
Civic Council of Schenectady is responsi 
hle for management of the building. Ex- 
penses for heat, light and similar items 


are met by the board of education. 


Commissioner for Adult Education and 
Special Services, addressing the young 
adults at the dedication, said: “ Through 
adult education, America can literally lift 
itself by its own boot straps.” R. J 
Pulling, Chief of the Bureau of Adult 
Education and a former member of the 
Schenectady school system, attended the 
dedication. Mayor Owen M. Begley, 
representing the city, presented a special 
dedication scroll to Angela Messina, 
chairman of the Young Adult Civic 
Council of Schenectady. 


Education tor Handicapped Promoted 


New impetus has been given the pro 
vision of educational services for phys 
ically handicapped children by the adop 
tion of new court order procedures, made 
possible by action of the 1949 Legislature 

\ bulletin, Court Orders for Educa 
tional Services for Physically Handi 
capped Children, recently issued by the 
Department explains the laws involved 
and includes instructions regarding pro 
cedures and the preparation, processing 
and approval of court orders for educa 
tional services. 

‘Each school district, large or small, 
has an obligation to be sure that each 
child living within its boundaries and 
capable of profiting from education has 
an opportunity for an education adapted 
to his needs. Each school district is em 
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powered also to provide home teaching, 
transportation and tuition for physically 
handicapped children at the expense o 
the district,” states Associate Commis 
sioner Algo D. Henderson in a foreword 


to the bulletin. 


e ~ 


I eacher Exchange 

Plans are now being developed for an 
interchange of teachers between the 
United States and foreign countries for 
the school vear 1950-51 

Information and = application blanks 
may be obtained from the Federal Secur 
ity Ageney, Office of Education, Wash 


ington 25, D. ¢ 
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Lrge Study of Hig 


» 
& 


l, School Curriculum 


School Boards Association Adopts Significant Resolutions and 


Elects Officers at 


The New York State School Boards 





\ssociation at its annual meeting in 
124 95 | ] 
Svracuse, October 23d—25th, adopted a 
res favoring the critical re-exam 
( ne tional curriculum of 
the secondary school “in the light ot 
present-day eeds Doth of the iite adjust 
ent problems facing the graduates ot 
the schools and the general weltare ot 
society 
Aearnther *¢ n wnvroed ~ontinined 
\ eT est oO urged continued 
g ( proving the professional 
status of the teaching profession and en 
rage ent 1 active teacher recruit 
So each 
prog 
Robert Chalmers of Williamsville 
is elected president of the association 
: eeding Peter G. Shumacher ot Co 
Poe. ee ae > e 
\ ¢ presidents elected in- 
Cyrus M. Higlev, Norwich (city 
T 1 = 
sectiol F. Gilbert Gregory, Hamburg 
¢ i aoe 4 
we sectior W. Arlo Sylvester 
st Gree s] central section ) ; 
rge \\ Pring, Favetteville rura 
S| T> ° 
é ir ( e B. Moore of Ithaca 
t ‘ TTé S11Trer 
7p oe . opted bv the asso 
t its meeting included the 
; 
rging the citizens of the State to give 
er tte to the reorganization of 
tricts into larger administrative 
meee? ‘ ient pupils for an effective 
siiinieiiaien st to the financing of these 
t ? T ri equat¢ educati nal Oop 
» ? ‘ T 
eo phi Zinyv 1 belhet that schoo] 
— ” ‘ independent and 
‘ ca) Testo thality commensurate 
the educational responsibility placed 
he alia 


Annual Meeting 


\ffirming that public interest demand 
that greater use be made of public schoo 
facilities and playgrounds as community 
centers, “ for integration of the America 
conmnunity and the encouragement o 
family participation in wholesome, char 
acter-building activities, conducive — t 
good citizenship and the preservation o 
the American home ” 

I-xpressing concern for the problems 
confronting many school districts im the 
State in connection with the urgent school 
building construction needs during th 
next few vears and calling upon. the 
legislature and the Governor to devise 
a formula to provide a remedy on an 
equitable basis 

Urging the continued development ot 
research to determine classroom technics 
and teacher education essential to the 
construction of a program of conservation 
education in all levels of our schools, and 
encouraging ‘the development of an edu 
cational program involving the coopera 
tion of industry, governmental and wel 
fare agencies, land-holders and _ the 
general public 

Supporting amendment to the law con 
cerning age of entrance into school 

Favoring legislation to allow trans 
portation quotas on seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of common school districts 
who may attend larger schools in near-by 
communities 

Favoring initiation and active support 
of legislation to amend the Education 
law to provide that at least 30 days 
elapse between the vote of a school dis 
trict to increase the number of board 
members and the nomination and elec 
tion of the additional members 

\ppointing a special committee to pre 
pare recommendations as to means to 
finance the construction of school build 
ings and giving the executive committee 


power to take appropriate action 
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Cs0% 


the 
Legislature for consideration 
£ 


xpressing appreciation to 
ernor and 
o! financial problems of boards of educa 
constructive relative to 
the legislative 


tion and 
te aid 


steps 
taken at past 


sion 


District chairmen elected at the meet 


include 


District | Herbert KE. Apple jr, 


Hloneoye Falls 


Practical Nurse ‘Training 


Two new practical nurse training pro- 
grams have been started in the State dur- 
ing the past year. One is operating in 
connection with Ithaca High School and 
the other is at Trott Vocational High 
School, Falls. The 
months of training are given in facilities 


Niagara first few 
in the schools by nurse-teachers and home 
The latter half of 
the training is given in local hospitals. 
Smith Technical High School in Syra 


economics teachers. 


cuse plans to open a practical nurse train 
ing course in January 1950. Facilities 
are being set up at the Frazer School 
\nnex consisting of a nursing arts room ; 
a kitchen, living room and bedroom unit ; 
and office 


a classroom with a library 


space. Three nurse-teachers and a home 


economics teacher will be employed 


Twice as many students as can be ac 


commodated have already applied 
* * 


Miss Cosgrave Dies 


Jessica G. Cosgrave, president of Finch 
Junior College, died October 31st Shi 


founded the Finch School for Girls im 


1900 
1937, 


the Board of Regents as a junior college 


and served as its principal until 


when the school was chartered by 
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District 2 \lfred T. Peters, Whites 
boro 

District 3 Homer F. Brink, Endwe 

District 4 Matthe () 
Glenville No. 11 


District 5 \Irs 
Rochelle 
District 6 


Sayville 


New Provost 


Dr Grayson L. Kirk, formerly profes 
or of international relations and direct 
of the European Institute at Col 

University, is the new provost 
university. 


November Ist 


His appointment was ettec 
He 


Albert C. Jacobs, who will be chancellor 


succeeds 


tive 


of the University of Denver 


( Yn Museum Stall 


Stanley | 


ing with the State Museum a 


Smith, who has been sery 


prov mronal 


semior curator in botany since July 1] 


1947, received permanent appormtment to 


that position effective October Ist \li 
Snuth received his bachelor’s degree and 
master’s degree at Cornell University 

He is the author of New York State 
Museum Bulletin 338, Contributions t 
the Klora of Central New York, pub 


lished in 1945 


\rthus 


\luseum 


Wembhenmer wa ippointed 


techmiecal apprentice, effective 


September loth Mir Wembhetmer wa 
graduated from the New York State Col 
leve of Forestry at Syracuse m 104] 
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Comics Exhibit Will Tour Country 


IWENTY THOUSAND YEARS OF COMICS, 
‘| an exhibit prepared by the State Li- 
brary staff to show the historic begin- 
nings of the modern comic strip, is tour- 
ing the country to help in promoting the 
1949 campaign for the sale of United 
States Savings Bonds. 


The exhibit includes more than 1200 
items to trace the development of picture- 
stories from primitive through classical 
times to the modern comic strip. <A 
group of popular cartoonists will add to 
the exhibit their drawings in promotion 
Sond Radio 


of the Savings program. 


and newspapers will also cooperate in 


promoting the success of the exhibit. 

At the first showing held October 3d 
Mary 
and Ida 


in the Library of Congress, 


Brewster, associate librarian, 


Cohen, of the Library staff, were present 


to represent the State Library. Subse- 


quent showings will be held in Boston, 


Des Moines, New York, Detroit, Indian- 

Seattle, 
Houston, 
Balti 


apolis, Chicago, Minneapolis, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


St Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 


more and Philadelphia. 


“ Twenty Thousand Years of Comics ” 


was placed on display in the Rotunda of 


the State 


Education Building on June 


6th, when the exhibit was formally 
opened by Acting Governor Joe R. Han 
ley. During the summer it attracted 
serious attention by reason of the legisla- 
tion introduced in the 1949 Legislature 
for control of comic strip distribution in 
the State. 


spective to the picture-story as a means 


It was planned to give per- 
of human expression and enjoyment and 
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to set the background for sane thinking 
in the present-day discussion of comic 
magazines and their influence, actual and 
potential. 

Mary Brewster, associate librarian, and 
the State Library 


spent several months in combing the rare 


the reference staff of 


books of the State Library for early ex- 
amples of the use of comics. The exhibit 
includes books, newspapers, magazines, 
drawings, photographs and clippings as 
well as original artists’ drawings to 
round out the story-narratives presenta 


tion. 


“ Those of us who are concerned with 


the cultivation of a taste for literature 
must comprehend the relationship of the 
picture-story to man’s efforts to com- 
Miss 


of the current 


municate with his fellow-men,”’ 


Brewster said. “In view 
discussions concerning comic books, it 
seems to us important that this medium 
of expression be viewed objectively, in 
the light of history. The purpose of our 


exhibit, therefore, is educational — to 
present a panorama of the history of the 
picture-story.” 

Requests for loan of the exhibit have 
been received by Dr Charles S. Gosnell, 
State Librarian, from museums in Phila 
from the 


Cleveland and 


Art 


delphia and 


David Jones Gallery in Sydney, 


Australia. 


Hermann F. Robinton, administrative 


State Librarian, is in 


arrangements for the 


assistant to the 
charge of travel 


exhibit, which includes several valuable 


rare books belonging to the State Li- 


brary. 
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